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| ROMANS Il a. 
HE WILL FINISH THE WORK, AND CUT IT SHORT IN RIGHTE= 


OUSNESS: BECAUSE A SHORT WORK WILL THE LORD 
MAKE UPON THE EARTH. 


T 1 be confeſſed, that this paſſage is attended with ſome . 
degree of obſcurity. Indeed, this objection has been made 
to the whole epiſtle to the Romans; but yet without ſufficient 


reaſon. Since the difficulties complained of ariſe, not from 
any real obſcurity in the Author; but from the prejudices of 
Commentators, by their endeavours to adapt St. Paul's expreſ- 


ſions to Ideas unknown in his time, and to explain his mean=- 


ing by the dark ſophiſms of ſcholaſtic Divinity. 


The rights and privileges of the Jews founded upon as 


_ promiſe to Abraham, their nature and their extent, the for- 
feiture of theſe privi ileges, and the conſequent rejection of the 
Jews, the reception of the Gentiles into their place, and the 


Juſtice of God in theſe ſeveral diſpenſations, with preceptive 
admonitions to Chriſtian duties, are the principal ſubjects of 
this Epiſtle. | 

In the chapter from which the text 1s taken, 1s particularly | 
vindicated the juſtice of God in the rejection of the Jews, and 
reception of the Gentiles. And in the courſe of this argu- 


ment, St, Paul ſhews, that this procedure is agreeable to Rea- 

ſon, and to former diſpenſations; producing to this purpoſe; 

amon gu other pr ofs, the authority of Iſaiah, delivered! in theſe 
17 


terms: 


K 39 
terms: The ws: on decreed ſhall overflow i in ri 2 for 


the Lord God of Heſts ſhall make a conſumption, even determined in 
the midſi of all the land: or, as it ſtands in the text, He i 


fiſh the work, and cut it Short in righteouſneſs, becauſe a ſhort 
work will the Lord make in the earth. The former is the 
tranſlation of the Hebrew; the latter of the Septuagint. 


There is difficulty in both; and a very judicious Commenta- | 


tor | obſerves upon theſe paſſages, that he has not been able 
to gain any clear ſatisfactory notion of the ſenſe of either. 
But as 1t 1s our duty to inveſtigate the Truth, how defective 


ſoever our endeavours may be, I therefore hope it will not be 


thought preſumptive 1 in me, if I offer to your conſideration, ' 


I. An Enquiry into the true meaning of the Text. 


in it. 


; 118 Paul had ſhewn, by the inſtances of e Eſau, 


that the Elder, the Firſt-born, had been rejected, and the 


younger choſen in his ſtead to anſwer the divine purpoſes. 
Conſequently, that it is conſiſtent with the method of God's for- 


mer proceedings, that the Gentiles, conſidered in this epiſtle as 
the youngeſt born, when compared with the Jews, ſhould be 


received into the place of the Jews, the firſt-born, who had re- 
jected the terms of Grace offered in the Goſpel. That this pro- 
ceeding cannot be called unjuſt, where Dominion is on one part 


abſolute, and on the other there are not any circumſtances to be 


pleaded to reſtrain it; becauſe the potter hath full power over 


the clay to form one veſſel to honour, and another to diſhonour, 


without aſſigning any reaſon for this determination. That in 


the preſent caſe, however, a ſufficient reaſon may be found for 


this 44 ont diſtin from the conſideration of God's abſo- 


lute N 


N Rom, i ix. 28. | t Dr. Tyr 


II. Some Obſervations on the important Doctrine impli 


1 
lute authority, alluded to in the inſtance of the potter: over his 


For here had been a covenant, and conditions ſtipulated: 
cheſe conditions had been broken, and the covenant of eue 


a diſſolved. 


At the diſſolution of this compact God is faid to be > Aoyov 
TuY]enwy xa oui]euvor, Which is tranſlated, be will finiſh the work, 
and cut it ſhort; and Xoyov au9]e] pypuevoy i is rendered, a ſbort work. 


Now the word A, as every one knows, has many different 


ſignifications; ſome indeed intirely peculiar to the writers in 
the New Teſtament: and others in common with other Greek 
authors. It frequently ſignifies an Account, or a Reckoning, as 


well as a Work. And if in the Text it were tranſlated by the 
- former, inſtead of the latter expreſſion, St. Paul's argument 


would remain equally pertinent, and be freed from all obſcu- 


rity, even of expreſſion. 


The next enquiry then is, whether the text will bear this 


confirudtichs 
In the firſt place, the direct ſenſe of rede, is FS; to bend 


or finiſh a thing; and cw: may ſignify to end or finiſh a 


thing or buſineſs, in which another party is concerned. The 


ſame obſervation will hold good, with reſpect to ov]:uvwy and 
gv]5]unpevor; and theſe expreſſions are as intelligible, applied to 


an account or reckoning, as to any other ſpecies of operation: 


aoyo; alſo is tranſlated by Paſor into German, diretly by the 


word Reckoning; and in many places of-the new Teſtament, 


it is actually received in this ſignification; anodeg Tov A Th; 
0:0v0picee, give an account of thy ſtewardſhip ;* awodoreow uweo ay}s 
Aoyoy, they fall give an account thereof; + ev Xoyt dwoews na Ampews, | 


4 concerning, or in the account of what has been given and recei u. 
ed; I cv] ,k fie * au]wu Xoyov, He reckons with them; || os ned ve 


__ Aoyor, ho! would. fake: account (of his fervants. F Our 
K-44 WE. - [V3 2 | 2 a ws, * Tranſ- 


. Lake xri. 2. f Matt, xii. 6 De 3 nf Matt. xxv. 19. 


T s .) 


Tranſlators alſo in another paſſage even of this epiſtle to the 
Romans, tranſlate the word aoyos by the word Account; 


exe og MLL YE gr) Aoyov dt Tw Oc, every one of us ſhall give 
an account of himſelf to Ged.* If this may be thought ſufficient 
authority for the propoſed alteration, the ſenſe of the whole 


paſſage will be to this effect. God has long forborn with the 


Jews, who reject all the diſpenſations of his mercy, even the 
terms of the Goſpel. The time is therefore come, when he 


will no longer continue theſe gracious offers; he will no longer 
continue his particular connection; but will at laſt, ſtate and 


ſettle his accounts with them, and will offer to the Gentiles 
the terms of the Goſpel Covenant: with the Jews he will 
therefore finiſh his account, and cut it ſhort in righteouſneſs; 
for a ſhort or determined account he will make with them. 


If this ſenſe of the Text may be admitted, it leads us to . 


| very important concluſion with regard to the divine Diſpenſa- 
tions; and ſeems to prove in God's religious inſtitutions, a 
judicial Reſumption of the divine Favours, if not applied to 
the purpoſes for which they were intended. I will therefore 


now beg your permiſſion to lay before you ſome obſervations 
reſultive from this important doctrine; which I hope will not 
be thought foreign, either to the preſent circumſtances of ſhe | 


times, or the preſent occaſion. 


That the divine Diſpenſations ſhould bed in this manner con- 


ducted, is agreeable to reaſon, and every equitable conſidera- 
tion. For he who refuſes to apply any benefit according to 
the Intention of the benefactor; and a fortiori, he who per- 
verts it to contrary purpoſes, no longer deſerves the continuance 


of this favour. This mode of proceeding is adopted by hu 
man Legiſlators, 1 in the neceſſary ſanctions of their inſtitutions. 


It is a meaſure, not only conſiſtent with reaſon, but indeed 
every where e for the general Good, That the diſobe- 


dient | 


- % Rom. xiv. 12. 
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tow Mould be deprived of the advantages of Obedience, and 
loſe the Protection of that Government, againſt which they 


deliberately rebel. 


This meaſure of Polity baking extended to God's Moral Dit 
penſations, we muſt conclude, That all they, who counteract the 
deſign of his Inſtitutions, will certainly ſome time loſe his 


protection, and be rejected by him. So that in this view, the 


rejection of the Jews was not only Judicial, but may be-con- 


| ſidered alſo as Exemplary; as intended to be admonitory to 


all thoſe, who in after times ſhould receive peculiar n mar ks of 
God's favour. 

The plain deductions of reaſon on this point, are well ſup- 
ported by the invariable authority of Scripture, and by facts of 
uncontroverted hiſtory. Let us go back even to the earlieſt 
time, to the expoſtulation with Cain; I thou dbeſt well, ſhalt 
thou not be accepted? i not, fin lieth at thy door: this is founded 
on the ſame rule of government. Throughout the whole 
Jewiſh Inſtitution, under all their varied ſituations of Proſpe- 
rity or Diſtreſs, we find this doctrine {till unvaried, That the 


Performance of God's will ſhould ever claim his future Pro- 
tection, and Niſobedience ever be attended with a Tone re- 


ſumption of the Divine Favour. 
From this principle, is derived that pathetic Expoſtukition 


in Ifaiah concerning the Cultivation of the Vineyard. What 


could have been done more, that I have not done in it? — ill it 
produced wild grapes. — IT will therefore take away the hedge heres 
of, and it ſhall be eaten up. 

This is alſo a fundamental Principle in our Saviour's In- 


ſtitution, and as it were the Corner-ſtone of his Goſpel, It 


is moſt emphatically pointed, in the parable of the Talents; 
and 1s expreſſed or underſtood in all the paſſages, relative to 


all 


Py 


all invariably teach ſuch a providential interpoſition in human 


affairs, as of neceſſity implies the doctrine here maintained; 


namely, That a Reſumption of the divine Protection will at- 
tend the Non-pr oficiency, or neglect of age ovement under 


the means of Grace. 
| Theſe arguments from reaſon and the authority of the 


Scripture, are alſo in fact fully exemplified in the hiſtory of 


the whole world. Whoever ſeriouſly conſiders the annals of 
mankind in this view, will find abundant matter of Inſtruc- 


tion, and ſufficient Conviction of the conſtant interpoſition of 


God. While he perceives infant ſtates, according to their 
knowledge and their opportunities, practiſing and promoting 


virtue, ever proſperous in their undertakings; and riſing ſtill 
in oppoſition to ſuperior ſtrength, contrary to all rules of 
human calculation with reſpect to the probable events of ſe- 
condary cauſes. The fame again when grown to maturity, 


and poſſeſſed of all worldly Bleſſings; but grown alſo inſenſible 
of the protection of Heaven, and careleſs of farther Improve- 


ment; then becoming gradually the victim of their own vices, 


or perhaps feeling the ſcourge of ſome more diſtinguiſhed in- 
terpoſition. Thus either ſinking into oblivion, or, if a full 
end is not made, reduced to public deſolation; and their Ruins 


preſerved, as a ſacred memento to the world, in a condition of 5 


perpetual Infamy. 
The preſent ſtate of that people, who fr gave occaſion to 


the denunciation in the text, is a full -proof of what is here 


aid. They are acknowledged to be in all conſiderations a 
Peculiar people. Their Inftitution was properly ſpeaking a 
Theocracy. T heir Laws conſequently of Divine Authority. 


But in proceſs of time, Human Inventions crept in amongſt 
them, and the Deciſions. of men became fuperior to the Or- 


dinances of God. The 8 of this defection. were 


repeaty 
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5 repeatedly foretold, and the Reſumption of God's favour, with 
all its attendant miſeries, was diſtinctly denounced againſt 


them. Many marks of their approaching ruin from time to 


time were given, as preſages of the abſolute completion of — 


theſe denunciations. But nothing could awaken them from 
their amazing Lethargy, no warnings could alarm them to a 
proper ſenſe of their impending deſtruction. They ſtill re- 


| belliouſly adhered to' Human Deciſions, in oppoſition to the 


divine Commands; and at laſt, made the word of God of none 
effect, through their Traditions. The dreadful conſequences 


are ſtill viſible; they ſtill ſtand forth to the world under the 
_ circumſtances of a judicial condemnation, under circumſtances 
which cannot reaſonably be accounted for any other way: and 
in theſe circumſtances will remain, till the divine purpoſes 4 in 


their puniſhment ſhall be accompliſhed. 


Theſe things that happened unto them afore- time, are unto 


us for enſamples; and are for our admonition, upon whom the 
ends of the world are come. They were God's choſen people; 


nevertheleſs, they were rej jected; and we are taken into their 


place. Nay; we are raiſed to higher degrees of the divine fa- 


vour. For the Revelations of God's purpoſes to them, were 
Partial and Obſcure; darkly repreſented by myſterious ſymbols, 
or concealed beneath the veil of prophecy. But on us, are 


beſtowed the full and final manifeſtations of the divine will; 
on us hath been permitted to ſhine the clear and glorious 


light of the Goſpel. They could diſcern the gracious purpoſes = 
of God but through a glaſs, darkly; we behold them, as it were 


Face to Faces, 
Yet over the bri ghteſt Li ght that God could beſtow, or man 


receive, at an unhappy time, as in the caſe of the Jews, crept 


the thick miſt of human Inventions... The black clouds of 
Philoſophy, falſly ſo called, ſoon concealed in worſe than E- 


*% 4 4 Pa a 4* a 
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gyptian darkneſs, the pure Light and i . ſimplicity of | 
the Goſpel. | 3 
They, who firſt became ben of the Church of Chriſt 
found it a glorious Church; not having ſpot or wrinkle, or 
any ſuch thing; free from all imperfections, and containing 
nothing but ſimplicity and truth. But this happy ſtate of 
things did not long continue: the Pride of the Philoſopher 
ſoon became offended with the unornamented Doctrines of 
the Carpenter's Son. Then, through an abuſe of the intel- 
lectual powers, abſtruſe reaſonings on ſubjects of a tranſcen- 
dental nature; then Myſteries, profound and unintelligible, 
were ſubſtituted in ſtead of the plain Truths of Revelation, 
The world was ſoon bewildered in a Maze of Metaphyſics; 
and the vulgar being blinded by groſſer prejudices, the learned 
equally ſo by elaborate ae, both ſoon loſt ſight of 
true Religion, _ 

It would be ſuperfluous to lay WEL this audience, the pe- 
culiar inſtitution of the great School at Alexandria ;* in which 
was taught, what was called the Eclectic Philoſophy. A wild, 
and an impoſlible plan! However, the fundamental tenets of 
Plato were retained in this ſociety, and made the ground-work 
of all their doctrines relative to the Supreme Being; and to 
the nature and conſtitution of Man. + 

Now the firſt men of literary abilities who embraced Chriſ 
tianity, here received their education: here were they tinctured, 
and that too very ſtrongly, with the principles of Platoniſm; 
and it is paſt all doubt, that they brought too great a portion 

of their philoſophical prejudices into the Chriſtian Church. 

It may 3 po with truth be aſſerted, chat Plau thus intro- 


on * duced 
* For an account of which, re note (a) at _ eh | 
+ Ex fuſorum exercituum reliquiis, eorumque ducibus, mirum quam exitio- 
ſum dell am in Eceleſia Dei natum eſt. E quorum numero illi ſunt magni duces, 
Zoroaſtri, Mercurli, Soerates, Platones, Ariſtoteles, Procli, Plotini, &c. &c. 
Paum is-pre! entia Platonem ante oculas ponam. A: que utinam de quo tan- 


tum 


5 9 


duced, heb bees in fact, the greateſt enemy to Chriſt; that in 
proportion as the doctrines of this great Philoſopher have been 
| Adel thoſe of our Saviour have been defaced and obſcured. 
That it is chiefly through his wiſdom, that the world knows 
not God: chiefly from his viney:rd have been tranſplanted 
thoſe wild grapes, that diſgrace the vineyard of the Goſpel. 
For in the courſe of time, as circumſtances gave convenient 
opportunity, one prejudice, and one corruption, introduced 
another; till at laſt, from theſe materials, was erected the 
it enormous fabric of Papal Tyranny. At the Reformation, 
indeed, this Babel of Corruptions, and human Arrogance, 
# was thrown down. But it may be ſaid without offence, that 
the Rubbiſh attending its fall, was not cleared away ſo tho- 
roughly as might be wiſhed. Nor indeed, could this be rea- 
"W ſeonably expected; as will appear from a ſhort view of the ſtate 75 
1 of Learning and Religion in that age, which e 
A preceded the Reformation. 
The ſtudy of Theology had long lain under great diſad- 
1 , vantages. A vile ſubjection to opinions received without ex- 
* amination, every where prevailed. A wretched, though for- 
mal Sophiſtry, was every where held in higher eſtimation, than 
fair and candid argument. Thus was Chriſtianity racked and 
diſtorted into a thouſand unnatural ſhapes, to be adapted to 
wo OY „ %%% the 
tum quererer non haherem. Hic enim, . et plus quam par erat, | | 
noſtris benigne ſuſceptus ut five de Deo, et de ipſius una quadam — 4 2 


qua trinitate, five de Dæmonibus, five de Anima ſermonem habuerit, ad ſubli- | 
mem Græcæ ſapientiæ metam perveniſſe videretur. Hinc noſtri prima * ES 8 | 
1 | | 


labes. Hinc ſuperſtitionum, mendaciorum, et pravitatum omne genus in 

Dei agmine facto ccepit, irruere, Utinam Chriſtianorum plerique Platonem, - 
tanquam Moſem Atticum, non venerarentur. Hoccine eſt, quæſo, Sacr. Scriptu- - 
ram interpretari? hoccine de Veritate, de, Eccleſia, de Chriſto bene mereri ? | 
Hos ego Philoſophos exiſtimem? hos ego Chriſtianos? hos Homines? qui | | 
Veritatem, qui Religionem, qui propriam Rationis libertatem, unius hominis | 
verbis, unius Platonis figmentis, feretiſinatis, ſomniis addixerint ? : 

228 Baptiſta Criſpus de Platone cautè ä in Præf. 
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the Scholaſtic Jargon of ignorant and infatuated Monks, or 


be made fubſervient to the ſcandalous purpoſes of a 0d 
Tyrant. True Criticiſm had not yet made any conſiderable 


advances. The more poliſhed, if leſs uſeful accompliſhments 
of Claſſical Learning, except ſome extraordinary jmſtances, 
were unknown. Philoſophy alſo was ſtill confined in the bands 
of Ignorance and Error. Popery, taking advantage of theſe 
circumſtances, induftriouſly ſpread her dark veil over all the 


Countries ſubjected to her Tyranny; and the knowledge of 


_ Chriſtianity, with every other valuable ſcience, was well nigh 
extinguiſhed. 


And now, when from the ate of things, a Reformation was 


become abſolutely neceſſary; when from a happy coincidence 
of many circumſtances proper to promote it, the moſt hopeful 
expectations might have been encouraged; even in the dawn 


of this long-wiſhed, this much wanted Reformation, as in the. 
early times of Chriſtianity, a falſe Philoſophy was the bane of 


true Religion. Ariftotle had long been in poſſeſſion of the 
European Seminaries of Learning. But lately ſome learned 
Men from Aſia had brought into Europe the bewitching Phi- 
loſophy of the too amiable Plato. This produced a contention 
amongſt Chriſtian Divines, whether the ſubtle Sophiſtry of the 
one, or the ſublime ſpeculations of the other, ſhould hold the 
| higheſt rank in the School of Chriſt. - At laſt, a fort of Com- 


promiſe was made between the contending parties, (not unlike” 


the former ſcheme of the Alexandrian Eclectics) to take what 


was beſt liked from theſe jarring ſyſtems, and adapt the Doc- 


trines to be eftabliſhed to this ſtrange mixture, as well as they 


were able. And now the Conteſt was, note ether the So- ! 


phiſtry of Ariſtotle, or the enthuſiaſtic raptures of Plato, could 
be beſt maintained; but how this new ſyſtem of contradictory 
PIR ſhould be placed and many in the ſeat of Chriſ- 
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tian Inſtruction. As if Light, by ſome inconceivable opera- 
tion, could be extracted from Darkneſs; or the Divine Truths 
of Chriſtianity from the lying Vanities of Ariſtotelian, Pla- 
tonic, or Eclectic Wiſdom. But with regard to this Coah- 
tion, a very reſpectable author makes the following remark: 
<< Theſe reconciling Platoniſts were chargeable with many er- 
rors; they fell into-the moſt childiſh ſuperſtitions, and followed 
without either reflexion or en the extravagant dictates 
of their wanton imaginations.” 

In ſuch circumſtances as hand a Rabil Reiben 
could not have proceeded ſo far as it did, but by the peculiar 
protection and providence of God. But from theſe circum- 
ſtances, we may reaſonably conclude, that though our great 
Reformers ſaw and amended many things that were wrong; 
yet that they could not at once and intuitively ſee and eſtabliſh 
every thing that was right. They merit our eternal gratitude 
for what they did: and we in purſuance of their glorious ex- 
_ ample, ought to finiſh what they left undone. The whole 
buſineſs of Religion before their time, was an arbitrary and 
imperious eſtabliſhment of Human Corruptions, in open op- 
poſition to the word of God; and in direct contradiction to 
the common ſenſe of man. Inveterate prejudices excited by 

blind Superſtition, and Paſſions enflamed by a Spirit of Perſe- 
cution, ſeemed to have fixed theſe abominations in a perpetual 
Dominion. Yet the word of God was by degrees liſtened to, 
and prevailed: the Scriptures were ſtudied; and in proportion 
as they were underſtood, the uſe of Reaſon, and the erer a 
of Liberty, were reſtored to mankind. ot” 
hut it is to be lamented, that even our great Refotmies:i in 
ſome inſtances, did not keep their conduct conſiſtent with their 
principles. The Liberty of Private Judgment, that Natural 
W of Man, Was the grand foundation, 2 the great argu- 
| B 2 ment 
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ment hs the Equity of the emen This che etpnded 


to maintain, as a Fundamental Principle: but yet, when their 


on opinions had once been ſyſtematically eſtabliſhed, they 
departed from this righteous principle, and from candour and 
benevolence which becomes a Chriſtian; perſecuting in ſome 
caſes, with unrelenting fury, thoſe perſons who differed from 
them in opinion. If this was to allow the exerciſe, it prevented 
the Urility of private Judgment, and made the exerciſe vain 


and of none effect. This was indeed to permit the Huſband- Fr 


man to toil and cultivate the my but to rob him of the 
fruit in their ſeaſon. | 
If then we take an impartial view of this 1mportant ra, 
and make proper allowances for thoſe diſadvantageous cir- 
cumſtances, under which our great Reformers undertook their 
work; if we conſider, that they were entirely unacquainted 
with many advances in knowledge, which have been gradually 
made ſince their time; and were unfurniſhed with many means 
of Information, which we have long enjoyed; it is not to be 
expected, that they ſhould at once ſpring from their Ignorance, 
and learn every thing: and on the contrary, that all the great 
men of ſucceeding generations, with all their increaſing op- 
portunities of improvement, ſhould not be:able to diſcover any 
thing that had eſcaped the ſearch of their predeceflors. Had 
it been the inclination, it was not in the power of theſe fo 


thoroughly to clear the field, but that great gleanings would 


| be left to thoſe who followed them. But whatever might be 
i my their power, we learn from very good authority, that it 
1 Ally was not in their inclination. For, © that they had uſed 


a prudential caution, and did not at once diſcloſe. even all that 
they knew, out of regard to the circumſtances of the times, 
and the diſpoſitions of the hearers. That obſerving the gene- 
ral e againſt me — _ thought 1 it adviſe- 
able 
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able to yield a little to that general madneſs; and ſo win "the 
hearts of men by moderation, without frighting them at firſt 
with the true notion of ſome important doctrines, which at a 
proper opportunity they intended more fully to explain. Let 
therefore, ſays this valuable author, who was a witneſs of the 
confuſions attending the Reformation, ** Let Peter, continue 
to be Peter, and Martin, Martin, that is, men capable of being 
miſtaken; but let the Spirit of God be received by the means 
of ſuch inſtruments as he ſhall ſtir up; whether Paul, or Zuin- 
glius, Oecolampadius, or any other of leſs authority. Thoſe 
perſons lived in an unhappy time; and were more buſied in 
removing the Filth of Popery, than in the introduction of the 
pure Truth. They had ſo much employment in refuting ca- 
lumnies, that they had but little opportunity to ſtudy the | 
Chriſtian Doctrine revealed in the word of God. But now that | 
God has diſcloſed to us ſo many bright rays of his Truth, we | 
_ ought not any longer to pay regard only to that Light, which 
proceeded from Thunder.” * And it cannot be ſuppoſed, that 
in the courſe of near 300 years, in times of Liberty and free 
Enquiry, when Religion, Learning, and Philoſophy, like the 
three ſiſters of Poetic Antiquity, have gone hand in hand to- 
gether; when they have been ardently purſued by men of ex- 
| alted Genius, and honeſt intention; it cannot, I ſay, be ſup- 
"2 Poſed, that this purſuit ſhould have been — without 
effect. 

As our great Reformers drew up their felpective ſyſtems; 
the opinions, — may I be permitted to ſay? — the errors of 
the Times were eſtabliſhed with them. But as Truth zd 

Science advance\to meet us, we ought to-receive them with 
open arms, and accept their aſſiſtance. We have an infallible 
Criterion for the diſcovery of Truth, Which, like Ithuriel's 
Spear, will at the ſame time expoſe the Deformity of Error. 
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A ſtandard in every body's hands, by which we can exattly 
meaſure, and by which we ought to try the Rectitude or Ob- 


liquity of all our Religious Perſuaſions. For an opinion is 
not therefore true, becauſe it is part of an eſtabliſned Syſtem; 
but becauſe it is conſiſtent with unprej judiced reaſon, and the 


plain doctrine of the Scripture. 
Let it not be conſidered from what 1s here ſaid, that I with 


to overturn Eſtabliſnments, or even to remove from them the 
ſecurity of a proper Teſt. On the contrary, a Rational Eſta- 
bliſhment ſeems the moſt likely method, not only to prevent 


confuſion, but to promote, what of all things is moſt to be 


deſired, Chriſtian Charity. For in ſuch an one, (as the Chriſ- 
tian inſtitution was intended for univerſal acceptation, for the 
mean and the ignorant, as well as for the mighty and the 
learned) it muſt be preſumed, that nothing can be admitted of 


abſtruſe and difficult ſpeculation; nothing but what is clear 


and intelligible, and evidently ſupported by the expreſs au- 


thority of Scripture. Becauſe Scripture, it is generally agreed, 
is ſufficiently explicit in all things neceſſary to Salvation: but 
if any thing be made part of an Eſtabliſhment, which is not 
intelligible, nor agreeable to the plain and eaſy parts of Scrip- 
ture, it muſt be conſidered as being unneceſſary: and indeed, 
not only unneceſſary, but prejudicial; as opening the way to 


uncharitable diſſenſion. For Men may diſpute for ever con, 


. cerning Points of Speculation, or Matters they do not under- 
ſtand; but concerning that which is evident, there cannot be 
any diſpute or diſagreement. 


A wild interpretation of Scripture left to every Enthuſiaſtic 


Viſionary, or an obligation to-eſtabliſhed Doctrines, fo ſtrict 


as to leave no Liberty of Propheſying, are extremes equally to 


| beavoided. 'But an Eſtabliſhment founded on Principles, eaſy, 
"ratzcnal} and ne; would prevent the miſchief of 


both 
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both extremes; and be moſt likely to produce, if not t Unity of 
0 Opinion, at leaſt Unity of affection amongſt Chriſtians. Nor 


can it be ſuppoſed that any impartial man, how highly ſoever 
he may think of independent Congregations, could be averſe 


to ſuch an Eſtabliſhment, ſecured by ſome proper Teſt of 


acquieſcence and conformity ;* but even in this caſe, not 


extended to dominion over conſcience, or perſecution for 
opinion. Some ſuch acknowledgement, being a ſufficient 


proof of Eccleſiaſtical Allegiance, will alſo be a ſufficient ſe- 
curity for the peace of the Society. And it does not appear, 
that any man, Or number of men have a right to go any far- 
ther. For it is in Eccleſiaſtical, as in Civil Inftitutions : Laws 
may be eftabliſhed for the general good; and for the general 


good, a Conformity and Obedience to theſe Laws may juſtly 


be required. But Legiſlators muſt not in either caſe, demand 
an arbitrary Juriſdiction: they ought not to enforce terms of 


| obedience, which deſtroy the natural rights of Men. And in 
the inſtance under our preſent conſideration, it does not ſeem 
| ſtrictly defenſible, that any collective body ſhall fay, We agree 


to receive the Scripture in ſuch or ſuch a fignification; and 


except you will profeſs yourſelf to be of our opinton, we exclude 
you from our Society. For there are antecedent obligations 
both on the Governors, and thoſe who are to be governed; ob- 
ligations from a higher authority, than that of man; obliga- 
tions which cannot be ſuperſeded by any power of man; firſt, 


carefully to examine and ſee that the ſenſe required, is really 
the true one; is really conſonant to the plain and indiſputable 
Doctrine of Scripture, and defenſible by the principles of rea- 
ſon. Beſides, as Opinions muſt ſometimes be changed as 
Knowledge is advanced by application; and after all, as every 
one muſt be ſaved by the rectitude of his conſcience, that is, 


| by. afting a to his own opinion, not that of another; 


f e it 
* See n note 6 at the end, 5 | 
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it ene reaſonable, that the Teſt ſhould be JO UV" to Acqui- 
eſcence and Conformity, not extended to Opinion; becauſe 


this implies that ſort of Dominion over Conſcience, which 1 18 


. not allowed to Man. | 
Such an Eſtabliſhment, as 1s here deſcribed, carries not in 


it any idea of ſhutting the Doors of Heaven againſt thoſe who 


are deſirous to go in. If the Gate of Life, as is ſaid, be 
ſtraight, yet it is God who built it; and if the Path of it be 
narrow, yet 1t 1s of his appointment, whoſe diſpenſations are 


all merciful. And there is therefore no doubt, but they who 


profeſs Chriſt under the mode of Independent Societies, will, 


if they follow the direction of the Scriptures, find their way : 
to Heaven; as well as they, who are more cloſely connected by 


the Form of an Eſtabliſhment. But whether the harmony of 
this Life, and the general peace of Society, be equally promoted 


in both theſe ſituations, 1s a Queſtion, which now I do not 


enter into. But upon the whole, it ſeems a Conſummation, 


devoutly to be wiſhed, that all who call themſelves Chriſtians, 


were aſſociated under a rational, a comprehenſive, a charitable 


Eſtabliſnment; that there might be only one Fold, under one 
Shepherd, Jeſus Chriſt. 


May therefore the Form of Epiſcopal G for ever 


remain. May every decent dignity, void of Superſtition, and 


1 every Rite of proper ſignificance be for ever ſupported. May a 
the Teachers of the Goſpel, be bound by the ſtrongeſt obl ga- 
tion to the uſe of a regular Liturgy. May alſo the Profeſſion 


of the true Faith, be ſecured by a proper Teſt; but may the 


only Criterion of Truth, be the calm appeal of Reaſon to the 
Word of God. To bring about this happy ſtate of things, all 
I plead for, is an honeſt and candid enquiry into the circum- 

ſtances of our Eccleſiaſtical Polity. That we may after a fair 
Scrutiny, firmly retain what 1s "gat, and re) ject that only, 
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whicth5 18 amiſs: that we may properly prove all things, and 
_ hold-faft that alone which is good. 5 
In many things we are undoubtedly right: has; in more, | 
than is ſometimes imagined. ' But we are frequently told, that 


in many things alſo we are certainly wrong. Objections are 


made, both by the Enemies, and the Friends of the Goſpel. 
The former indeed, charge us in the ſevereſt terms: but as 
they generally proceed, either on an entire Ignorance, or a 
falſe view of the queſtion debated, they have on many im- 
portant articles been very fully anſwered. The latter fay, that 
we have admitted, and ſtill inſiſt on ſome things, that are not 


cConſiſtent with the fundamental principles of Proteſtants: 


That by maintaining as Eſſentials, Points that are indefenſible, 
wi give great opportunity to our adverſaries to blaſpheme. For 
that they ſeeing us zealouſly contend, not ſo much for the 
Faith firſt delivered to the Saints, as for the vain deciſions of 
the Schools; not ſo much for a rational obedience to the word 
of God, as an implicit ſubmiſſion to human decrees; are led 
to a concluſion, very prejudicial to the cauſe of the Goſpel. 
Since from particular inſtances, they derive a general Infer- 
ence; and condemn the whole Syſtem of Chriſtianity, as a 
Scheme of Impoſture; becauſe ſome of its injudicious advo- 
cates conſciouſly maintain what they know to be indefenſible. 


">, That thus we not only adminiſter cauſe of offence to our Ene- 


mies, but to thoſe who are inclined to be our friends. For 
that many perſons being diſpleaſed with theſe needleſs addi- 
tions, look upon that Religion with diſguſt, which otherwiſe 


they would receive with admiration and gratitude. Theſe - 


things I do not alert; but theſe things are openly ſaid; and 
if ſaid truly, it is indeed a heavy accuſation: nor can this af- 
fair be ſet right, but by a proper Enquiry. 
Let me therefore wiſh, that a free Examination were per- 
e | he 1 8 mutted ; 
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mitted; chat every ſerious propoſal for the advancement of 


- Chriſtian Knowledge, might be attended to with Impartiality; 
and that the idea of a Rational Religion, might no longer be 


ſubjected to the ſcorn and infolent ridicule of the Calumniator. 
For a Rational Religion 1s beſt ſuited to a Rational Creature; 
and that which can be accounted for, to Agents who are ac- 

countable. Nor does the Chriftian Inftitution in the religious 


part of it, any more than in the moral, diſdain to be called a 
Reaſonable ſervice. And as the great Father of Heaven hath 

ſometimes permitted uſeful diſcoveries to be made by perſons 

of inferior abilities, having concealed theſe things from the 


wife and prudent, and revealed them unto Babes; for this 


reaſon, all modeſt endeavours in the cauſe of Truth ought to 


be received with Candour; not treated with contempt, not 
encountered with violence, not ſuppreſſed by Perſecution; 
 fince neither the Contemner, the Bigot, nor the Perſecutor, 
without due examination, can be ture _ do not oppoſe the 
diſpenſation of God. 

And ſhould it happen, that "a means of farther reſearches, 


fame received opinions, nay, even ſome fuppoſed Demonſtrations 
ran be no longer defended; no hurt, but much good muft 
follow. For Truth cannot be injured by the ſevereſt, if it be 


an honeſt Examination; but will come forth from its trial, 
certainly unimpaired, and with the appearance of additional 


Purity. For being of a Nature abſolutely immutable, 'Erath 
cannot be affected by change of Time or Place, by alteration 
of Cuſtoms or Opinions, by Decifions or Decrees of Human 
Contrivance. All theſe things are of limited Power, and of 
tranſient Duration. But Truth is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, 


and for ever. Like the glorious Euminary that enlivens Na- 
ture, it is in itſelf ever the fame, though not always equally 
nee dy us. And _ fome adventitious 1 impurities 
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may top a time obſtruct the brilliancy of its beams, yet theſe 


are but the Morning Miſts of Ignorance and Error; and when 


chaſed away, the Sun himſelf will go forth _ n his Ne 
and ſhine with Meridian Brightneſs. 

Never therefore let it be ſaid, that we fear a wiat; never let 
it be inſinuated, that, having ſcreened Falfehood behind the 


works of Eſtabliſhment, we decline a fair and open conteſt. 


If what we maintain be true, we have ſufficient abilities to de- 
fend the Truth. If any thing be falſe or indefenſible, let it 
be generouſly given up; let us convince our Cenſurers, that 
we do not deſerve their reflections; let us retrieve our honour 
by prudence, and vindicate it by a timely Reformation, where- 
ſoever it is wanted. For, to continue in known Error, is ſure 
diſgrace: while the reſignation of a falſe, though favourite 
opinion, is the true mark of an ingenuous diſpoſition ; of that 
ſtate of mind, beſt calculated for the man of the m 


of Chriſt. 


Our Saviour commands us to ſearch the Scriptures; that 
we may be certain our opinions are right. St. Paul condemns 
the Chriſtians of Theſſalonica for neglecting, and highly com- 
mends the Bereans for obſerving this conduct. We, ſo far as 
we adhere to this rule, obſerve the commands of our Saviour, 
the voice of reaſon, and the common Rights of Humanity. 
But whenever we deviate from it, we muſt prefer the vain tra- 
ditions of men to the Infallible word of God. And in pro- 
portion as we do this, are we guilty of the fundamental fault 
of the Jews; expoſing ourſelves to the hazard of that Rejee- 
tion, which in their caſe, we know, and, if our own, ſhall ex- 
perience, to end in accumulated miſery, + 

For we plainly ſee by all God's dealings, that peculiar dif. 5 
penſations of Favour do not exempt from Judgment. Reaſon 
tells us too, that Ingratitude for uncommon benefits deſerves 
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_- uncommon Puniſhment; and our-Saviour teaches us, that the 


ſervant who knows moſt perfectly his maſter's will, and neglects 


to do it, will be beaten with many ſtripes. For unto whomſoever 
much is given, of bim ſhall much be required. 
Let us then ſeriouſly apply to ourſelves St. Paul's well- 
known alluſion to the Natural and Wild Olive. The Jews 
were the Natural Branches; but for preferring the Traditions 
of Men to the Ordinances of God, were broken off: and we, 
a wild Olive, were grafted into the Original Stock. * © But 
let us not preſume, that this was merely that we might be 
grafted in. Or if we do, let us confider, upon what foot 
things are now placed. They who are broken off, are in thoſe 


unhappy circumſtances, for not properly improving the grace 


of God: and we can maintain our preſent ſtation in God's 


Church, only by Faith and ae and a perſevering pros | 


greſs towards perfection.” 
Let us then not be high-minded, but flow, For if God 
ſpared not the natural branches, neither will he ſpare us, if 
we be not careful to make a right uſe of his Goodneſs, and a 


conſtant improvement of the Talents committed to our care. 
Obedience to Human Traditions, or Syſtematical Confeſſions, 


Aen. as ſuch, will never be a nene ſecurity, but may 


| deceive us into Ruin. 
As a proof of this, let us look upon the preſent State of 


Afia, of Africa, and of Rome: Once bleſſed with the pureſt | 


light of the Goſpel; but, pi referring human to Divine : Wiſdom, 


nao ſunk in the darkeſt. ſuperſtitions, and being, as 1 it were, 
without God in the world. : 
Let us be warned by theſe Eramples, leg God ſhould fiſh | 


: bis account with us alſo, and gut it ſbort in righteouſneſs. 
us for ever hold ee moſt ſacred and ERIE: ke 


This paſſage, I believe, is bel fome Author I 105 read; but I cannot 
recollect where. 


| . 55 
us never in any inſtance prefer to it the vain Figments of un- 
ſound Phloſophy, or thoſe Traditions of Men that are not 
well ſupported by the Scripture, , _ i. 1 
Thus ſhall we adorn the Doctrines of our Saviour in all 
things: and when our laſt account ſhall be finally determined, 
may we all receive from our great Maſter, this full approbation 
of our Conduct, Well done, thou good and faithful Servant, en- 
ter thou into the Foy of thy Lord, © OTE 
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NOTES referred to in the foregoing Sermon. 


Note (a) p. 8. It may not be improper to ſubjoin here a ſhort account of this 
celebrated Inſtitution. . Alexander, on his return from his well-known expedi- 
tion to the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, built the city of Alexandria; which he 
peopled with colonies from different parts. So that his new city was inhabited, 
not only by diſciples of the various Philoſophical Sects, but by many alſo of the 


| Jewiſh Religion. (See Q. Curt. L. 4. c. 28. —Joſeph. cont. Ap. L. 2. & de Bell. 


Jud. L. 2.) To all theſe he gave not only liberty to profeſs, and propagate 
er own particular opinions, but alſo inveſted them with great and beneficial 
rivileges. 8 | 
Amos was ſo conveniently ſituated for Commerce, that this circumſtance 
drew to it great numbers of inhabitants from all countries; and it ſoon became 
one of the firſt cities of the world. The ſucceſſors of Alexander in this part of 
his Empire, were encouragers of Learning and learned Men; particularly Ptos 
lemy Philadelphus, who not only founded the nobleſt library recorded in hiſtory; 
but gave ſo generous a protection to literature, that this city was as much famed 
for being the reſort of Philoſophers, as it was for its riches and external mag- 
nificence. | „ | PET. : 
From theſe circumſtances we may eaſily conjecture, what muſt be the ſtate of 
Learning, Theological and Philoſophical, in this renowned city. The ancient 
Egyptian Theology had already undergone many changes: and having in for- 
mer times ſupplied many countries with the materials of ſuperſtition, had alſo 
in its turn, on yarious occaſions, received the ſame fort of materials from them. 
This was a ſpecies-of religious'traffick, which might very eaſily be carried on, 
as the commodities exchanged, were on all fides of equal value. But when the 
Perſians made an eſtabliſhment in Ægypt, before the time of Alexander, there 
was then an extraordinary importation of new goods, with which the Ægyptians 
were but little acquainted; but which were well ſuited to their weak 4am, credu- 
lous turn of mind; for no nation was ſo ues Aa, to Superſtition, . 
So that in Alexandria was to be found a.confuſed Chaos of all the Religious 
and Philoſophical Opinions then exiſting in the world. With the Perſians came 
in the Oriental Philoſophy, both Indian and Perſic; which in after times made 
e ies PATE gr N 73 a figure 
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a figure amoneſt the Chrifians, under the management of Valentinus, and thoſe. | 
who in imitation of the Eaſtern Magi, affected the name of Cooley <A : 
Itaſſe 


liberality of Alexander, Profeſſors of the various fects, both of Greek and Ital 
extraction, were eſtabliſhed there: which ſects, having before new-modelled 
their own barbarous notions by the Ægyptian ſyſtem, did now repay in kind; 

and brought back to this mother-country of ſuperſtition, the ſubtle refinements 


and romantic ſpeculations of their own reſpective Leaders. Theſe were all readily | 


received and embraced by this fond Parent. To thele acquiſitions mult be added 
alſo, the new ſource of Religion and Philoſophy from the Judaic Opinions; which 


were now well known, from the great number of Jews ſettled at Alexandria; 
and by means of the Tranſlation of their books into the Greek Language, then 


very generally underſtood. . ä | f 

But what god ſhall now ariſe to form a new world out of this Philoſophical 
Chaos! Such a daring ſpirit did appear at Alexandria, and his name was Po- 
tamo. Concerning the preciſe time of this man's birth and death, different ac - 


counts have been given by learned men. In Dufreſnoy's Chronological Tables, 


be ſtands back as far as PtolomyPhiladelphus, 279 years before Chriſt. Brucker's 
account of him, does not agree with the place allotted to him in Dr. Prieſtley's 


Biographical Chart; the latter, making him cotemporary with our Saviour; 


the former, bringing him nearer to the time of Ammonius Saccas. Other Chro- 
nologers have varied from theſe, and many are in doubt and uncertainty, Dio- 
genes Laertius, who wrote towards the end of the ſecond Century, gives an ac- 
count of him ; which ſhews, that he taught before the time of Laertius, but not 
at a great diſtance from him: and conſequently, it places him between Ammo- 


nius and our Saviour. But theſe differences are not of great Conſequence. 


Probably there may have been ſeveral learned men of this name, which may 


have occaſioned this variety of opinions. I would therefore take the middle 


road, as being generally neareſtthe truth; and place him about the time of our 
Saviour, upon the authority of Pricſtley, and of Suidas, who ſays that he lived 

in the Auguſtine Age. | „ | Le | 
His plan had an air of great plauſibility. He had obſerved, that the different 
Philoſophers, all profeſſed to teach the Truth; which they aſſerted to be con- 


tained, each in his own peculiar-Syſtem. But it was evident to the common 


ſenſe of mankind, that this could not be true with reſpect to them all; becauſe 


they ſtood in contradiction to each other. However, except the Pyrrhoniſts, 0 


they all readily agreed, that there was ſuch a thing as Truth, if ſhe could be 
found. Each ſect indeed pretended to poſſeſs her; but this was peremptorily 
denied by all the reſt, Cs: a . 


- ' 


Potamo therefore, ſuppoſing that there might be both Truth and F althood , 


in thele different ſyſtems of Philoſophy, propoſed to ſelect from each, what he 
thought proper, and form a new ſyſtem from theſe contradictory materials: 
which puts me in mind of the Imaginary Figure in the Art of Poetry, 
Humano c ervicem Pictor equinam 
Jungere fi velit, et varias inducere plumas, 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Deſinat in piſcem Mulier formoſa fuperne ; 


Spec- 
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3 
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Fßpectatum admiſſi riſum teneatis Amici? - 
__ Credite, Piſones, iſti tabulæ fore Librum 
Perſimilem, cujus, velut zgri ſomnia, vanæ 
Fingentur ſpecies ; ut nec pes, nec caput uni 
Reddatur formez. —— I | 


And Potamo's ſyſtem of Philoſophy, would be juſt as good a repreſentation of 
Truth, as this Horatian Tablet of the human Form. | 


It does not appear, that he had any great ſucceſs in his attempt: and indeed 
it could not reaſonably be expected, from an endeavour to reconcile the Flights 
of Plato with the cloſe method of Ariſtotle, or the ſevere doctrines of Zeno with 
the more urbane precepts of Epicurus. Eſpecially, as the fundamental principles 
of theſe men were not more nearly allied, than their manner of Life, or mode 


of teaching. | 


This very plan ( er but improbable; begun, but not finiſhed by Potamo) 
was, at the end of the ſecond and beginning of the third Century, proſecuted 


with great vigour and abilities by Ammonius Saccas; a man of genius, and of 
learning; a man, to whom perhaps we ſhall not do Injuſtice, by ſaying he was 


an Apoſtate from Chriſt, Mr. Bayle ſeems of a different opinion; but however 
that may be, his reconciling Schemes have undoubtedly done irreparable miſ- 
chief to the Cauſe of genuine Chriſtianity. V 

Ammonius was of Alexandria, born of Chriſtian Parents, and educated in 


the catechetical- School eſtabliſhed in that celebrated city. But having a ſtrong 
Bent to Philoſophical Enquiries, he could not avoid falling into the Eclectic 
method, which had been ſet on foot by Potamo; and was now encouraged by 


thoſe men of learning, who promoted an impartial enquiry after Truth. (See 
Brucker de Sect, Eclectica, $ 6.) This new Philoſophy had recommended it- 
ſelf to thoſe, who were influenced by ingenuouſneſs more than an inflexible at- 
tachment to ſyſtem ; and who were now heartily fick of the Arrogance, the Con- 
tradiction, and continual Contention of the Sectarian Philofophers. 745 
A man of abilities therefore, who ſet out upon this plauſible plan of throwing 
aſide all prejudice and attachment to Party, and profeſſed to follow Truth alone 
whitherſoever ſhe ſhould lead him, was ſure to engage and retain a great num- 


ber of diſciples. (See Moſheim's Ecel. Hiſt. of Learning and Philoſophy in Cen- 
tury 2. i | . | ” 
_ —*Fiis was the caſe with reſpect to Ammonius; whoſe Chriſtian Education had 


not been of ſuch ſort, as to deter him from, but rather lead him to this mode of 
Philoſophiſing. For in that age the great Maſters, even of the Chriſtian School 
at Alexandria, as Athenagoras, Pantznus, and Clemens, unfortunately adinitted 


this Method of Inſtruction in their Lectures of Chriſtianity. — Ammonius non 


potuit non animum ad eclecticam philoſophandi rationem intendere z cum qui 
iſtà ætate hanc ſcholam moderabantur doctores, Athenagoras, Pantænus, Cle- 


mens Alexandrinus, eodem fere modo et inclinatione ſacris doctrinis philoſo—-— 
ph am jungerent. (I cannot recollect where I have read this paſſage.) ; 


But although theſe new Philoſophers of Alexandria pretended a freedom from 
prejudice in favour of any Sectarian ſyſtem; yet it may be proved very evidently, 
that notwithſtanding this profeflion, they had a ſtrong attachment to the Subli- 

„„ e | mities 


5 (24) "99 
mities of Plato, and to his opinions concerning the Deity and the Nature of 
Man. (See Moſheim as above: alſo Brucker of that age.) 3 x 

Ammonius was a bold and adventurous man: He maintained, that the fun- 
damental principles of Religion and Philoſophy were to be found equally in all 
Sects and Profeſſions, by a proper explanation of their reſpective tenets. And 
therefore on this abſurd poſition, which, as he repreſented it, ſtill bore an air of 
Candour and Plauſibility, did he attempt to reconcile, not only the contradictory 
Philoſophical Opinions; but alſo to mingle them with thoſe doctrines, which he 
had learned in the Chriſtian School. The tenets of the Philoſophers, - the. 
ſuperſtitions of the Heathen Prieſts, the ſolemn Doctrines of Chriſtianity, were 
all to ſuffer in the cauſe; and forced Allegories were to be ſubtly employed in 
removing the difficulties, with which his ſcheme was attended.” (See Moth. as 
: above}; 7) THY #2 6 | | 1 
This was the method purſued by Ammonius with reſpect to the doctrines he 
delivered; to which he alſo added a plan of Life and Conduct, not leſs extraordi- 
nary than his doctrine. Under pretence of enjoying their philoſophic medita- 
tions without interruption, he recommended to his followers a ſolitary and ſevere 
Retirement. This part of his plan gave occaſion in after times to the Monkiſh 
| Inſtitutions; in which great numbers of men and women have paſſed a lazy and -[ 
= 2 worthleſs life, neither agreeable to the Commands of God, nor honourable to 1 
= themſelves, but very prejudicial to civilized Society. (See Moſh. as above.) 
1 Ammonius, however, obtained the higheſt reputation; and his School was 
| crouded with diſciples, while thoſe of the other Philoſophers were in a manner 
deſerted. We may conclude this from the conduct of Plotinus; who having 
heard and rejected all the other Profeſſors who taught in Alexandria, at laſt at- 
tended only the Lectures of Ammonius. —— Plotino,' poſt auditos et rejectos 
omnes qui Alexandriz docebant Profeſſores, ſolus placuerit Ammonius ; ejuſque 
Schola tanta ceperit incrementa, quanta nulla fere alia. (Brucker.) 5 


| | many celebrated diſciples; amongſt whom were Longinus, 
Herennius, and Plotinus, who was more famed than any of the reſt for his Ge! 
nius and Erudition. Plotinus ſet out on a new plan, pretending ignorance of 
his own birth and deſcent. For truly he thought it an Indignity to recollect 
that day, on which his, ſoul detruded from her celeſtial ſtate 'and enjoyments, 
| was Caſt into theſe inferior regions, confined in the priſon of the body, and made 
7: | ſubje to Error and the. Infirmities of Paſſion. (See Brucker de Sect, Eclect. in 
Plot. vit. F 11.) | TON _ 17 55 | geen”; 


Ammonius had | 


In this ſcheme of Plotinus, are plainly to be traced the veſtiges of ancient 

Platoniſm, with an abſurd mixture of the Pythagorean Doctrine of Preexiſtence 
And Tranſmigration. However ingenious, however learned this man might be; 
pet it js. very certain, that whoever was defirous of attaining Truth, could never 

gain his end by following the inſtructions of a Præceptor; ſo full of prejudice and 
affectation as Plotinus. Frequent Eeſtaſies and*Caleſtial Viſions, were among 

the various arts he made uſe of to deceixe his followers; and from many inſtances 
recorded of him, he cannot be,confidered as any other than a ſubtle, an enthu- 

| Gaſtic,” and in his flighty fits of enthuſiaſm, almoſt a delirious Impoſtor. (See 
Moſheim; allo Brucker.) £ | WET; . ES 6 
After Plotinus came Amelius, and the celebrated Porphyry; a man well 
N 1178 „ known 
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known for his bitter enmity again{ the Chriſtian Profeſſion, But juſtice is due 
to an enemy: and Porphyry has the ſuffrage of his own and ſucceeding 2ges, 
for great extent of natural abilities, and equal accompliſhments of learning. 
(See Bruck. de Porphyr.) 5 5 | 

His diſciple was Jamblichus, a man not inferior in his literary merit to his 
Præceptor; being of the firſt reputation amongſt theſe modern Platoniſts, Theſ: 
were lowed by ſeveral others of great fame; but who did not make any con- 

ſtderable alterations in the Doctrines taught in the Alexandrian School, and eſ- 

tabliſhed there by the Perſons above mentioned. | | 15 
This Eclectic or Alexandrian Philoſophy quickly ſpreading over the leſſer 
Aſia, was taught in the ſeminaries of Learning of that Country, And after 
Hadrian and Antonine had given encouragement to the Profeſſors of the four 

incipal Sets; that is, the antient Platoniſts, the Peripatetics, the Stoics, and 
| eee to ſettle themſelves once more in their original ſeat at Athens; the 
Alexandrian Philoſophy alſo held up its head amongſt them, and was taught by 
| ſeveral celebrated Maſters, as Plutarch of Athens, Syrianus, Praclus, Marianus, 

Ifidorus, and others. „ | 3 F 
Io this ſlight hiſtorical ſcetch conceraing the Eclectic or Alexandrian ſect, I 
| will add one general obſervation concerning the conſequences of their Philoſophic 

and Theological Principles. ** 555 
It is a matter beyond all rational doubt, that the evils which firſt corrupted 
Chhriſtianity, and thaſe which remain to this day unreformed, are principally 
to be derived from this ſyſtem. It had its riſe, we ſee, at Alexandria in Egypt. 
Now it is known, that of all people upon earth, not excepting the Athenians, the 
Egyptians were moſt ſuperſtitious. Any thing that brought an addition to the | 
preſent ſtock of religious ceremonies, however infantine, abſurd or wicked, was 
greedily adopted by them. And as the learned came from all parts of the world 
to this country for Inſtruction, the Ægyptian Prieſts and Philoſophers had a 
continual opportunity of inſerting the vagrant Superſtition of all other nations, 
_ civilized or barbarous, into their own national. Eſtabliſhment. And this they 
did not fail to do, as might be proved in many inſtances. . So that the Ægyp- 
tian Theology was by itſelf, as it were, a ſpecies of Ecleftic Wiſdom: being 
compounded of their own original Mythology, blended with the ſuperſtitious 

Cuſtoms and Opinions, both of neighbouring and of diſtant Countries. When 
therefore, Potamo and Ammonius, and the great men who ſucceeded them, 
_ "endeavoured to temper and anneal this Maſs of Incoherencies with the contra- 
dictory principles of the Sectarian Philoſophy, we may eaſily imagine, that great 
muſt be the Confuſion reſulting from this Aſſemblage of Jarring Elements. 

15 Happy would it have been for the Church of Chriſt, if this ſpurious and © 
confuſed Philoſophy had been for ever ſhut up in thoſe Schools where it was 
bred, and never had been admitted within the precinQs of Chriſtianity! | 
But on the contrary, many diſciples who atttended the Chriſtian School at 
Alexandria, attended alſo the es of Ammonius and his followers. Many 
— who profeſſed Chriſtianity, could not bid farewell to their Philoſophy, with re- 
2 either to Faith or to External Matters: but while they called themſelves 
Chriſtians, affected the outward Demeanour, and even wore the Cloke of the 
. e . 1 Philoſopher. 
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Philoſopher. This laſt circumſtance would not have been of any conſequence, 
had it not implied, and indeed had it not been uſed as a mark or proof, that 
they ſtill retained their Philoſophical Principles; but under this eireumſtance it 
has been to the Chriſtian World, of dreadful conſequence indeed. 

For this eelectic mode of Chriſtianiſing the Philoſopher, or Philoſophiſing 
the Chriſtian, was the grand foundation of all the Miſery and Corruption that 
infeſted, and indeed ruined the Chriftian Profeſſion. St. Paul foreſaw the miſ- 

chief; and was very earneſt in his admonitions to beware of Philoſophy, and of 
that Wiſdom of the World by which men became ignorant of God. But all 
was to no purpoſe. The connection between Chriſtianity and Philoſophy,” ef- 
tabliſhed by theſe. Philoſophiſing Chriſtians, was unfair and inequitable to the 
| laſt degree; fince Philoſophy had every thing to gain, and nothing to loſe; Chriſ- 
tianity every thing to Joſe, and nothing to gain by the Traffick. And the event 
was, that Philoſophy was built upon the ruins of Chriſtianity: For Brucker 

2 ſays, Majora adhue momenta habuit ſecta et Philoſophia Alexandrina, 
reſpectu ad Chriſtianam Ecclefiam habito; cui tanta vulnera inffixit, totque mor- 
bos contraxit peſtilentiſſimos, ut non ullam ferè hæreſin illi tantopere nocuiſſe 
merito dicendum fit; nihilque magis vel Evangelii curſum impediverit, vel 
Doctrinam puriorem corruptelis perdiderit nefandis. (Bruck, de Sect; Eelect. 


p. 15. Since this diſcourſe was put to the preſs, I have had the pleaſure 
of reading a Pamphlet, entitled, A Letter to a Biſhop, occafioned. by the late 
Petition to Parliament for Relief in the Matter of Subſcription.” [The candour, 
good ſenſe, and good temper of, the whole, claim the higheſt approbation; 
but in particular, I am happy to ad my opinion on this point confirmed by 
__ __ the authority of ſo reſpectable a writer; as I believe, that by 4 General Approba- 
tion, with a Promiſe to-comply with the Forms preſcribed, he means the ſame 
thing that I do by the terms Arquie/cence and Conformity,  - 5 
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